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^ELIGIOK  LITERATURE,  AJ^D  USEFUL  MISCELLA^fT, 


rOR  THE  FRIEND. 


As  every  thin^  that  relates  to  the  Bible  is  of  importance 
tp  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  I  send 
you  some  extracts  which  convey  a  piece  of  information  of  which 
but  few  readers  are  possessed,  if  the  generality  may  be  judged 
by  ttiose  of  my  acquaintance. 

Historical  account  of  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
and  verses.-— From  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  that  sacred 
book,  by  John  Beevis,  Esq. 

The  manner  of  sub-dividing  the  matter  of  a  book  into  small 
verses,  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible;  and  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  that  was  designed  for  another  purpose — The  history 
and  progress  of  which  is  worth  considering. 

The  sacred  books,  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  came  from 
the  pen  of  their  writers,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  originally  composed,  without  any  division  of 
this  sort.  The  first  need  of  any  such  division,  was  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  Jews  had  then  mostly  forgotten  the 
original  Hebrew ;  and  when  it  was  read  in  the  synagogue,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  an  interpretation  into  Chaldee  for 
the  use  of  the  common  people.  To  make  this  interpretation 
intelligible  and  useful,  the  reader  of  the  Hebrew  used  to  pause 
at  short  distances,  while  the  interpreter  delivered  the  same 
passage  in  Chaldee.  Such  pauses  became  established,  and  were 
marked  in  the  manuscripts,  forming  a  sort  of  verses,  like  those 
in  our  present  Bibles.  This  division  into  verses  was  confined 
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to  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  ilfid  to  the  people  for  whose  use  it 
was  contrived.  No  such  division  was  made  in  the  translation 
of  the  TO,  nor  in  the  Latin  version  ;  so  that  the  Bible  used  in 
the  Greek  and  the  western  churches,  was  without  anj  such  di< 
vision,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

It  was  however  found  necessary,  in  after  times,  to  make  a 
division  and  sub-division  of  the  sacred  books  |  but  it  was  for  a 
very  different  purpose  ;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  referring  to  them 
with  more  ease  and  certainty.  We  are  told  that  cardinal 
Hugo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  made  a  Concordance  to  the 
whole  of  the  Latin  Bible,  and  that,  for  this  purpose  of  refer¬ 
ence,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  chap¬ 
ters,  being  the  same  that  we  now  have.  These  chapters  he 
sub-divided  into  smaller  portions,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  by  these  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  references  from  his  Concordance  to  the  text  of  the  Bible. 
The  utility  of  such  a  Concordance  brought  it  into  high  repute ; 
and  the  division  into  chapters  upon  which  it  depended,  was 
adopted  along  with  it,  by  the  clergy  of  Europe.  This  division 
into  chapters  was  afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  adopted 
by  a  learned  Jew  for  the  same  purpose  of  reference,  in  making 
a  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  who  carried  the  contri¬ 
vance  a  step  further;  for  instead  of  adhering  to  the  sub-divis¬ 
ions  of  Hugo,  he  made  others  much  smaller,  and  distinguished 
them,  not  by  letters,  but  by  numbers.  This  invention  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Latin  Bibles,  and  they  make  the  present  verses  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  doing  this,  he  might  possibly  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  old  sab-division  long  before  used,  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation  into  Chaldee..  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  present 
division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  chapter  and  verse,  is  an 
invention  partly  Christian  and  partly  Jewish,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reference,  and  not  primarily  with  a  view' 
to  any  natural  division  of  the  several  subjects  contained  in  it. 

The  New  Testament  still  remained  w'ithout  any  sub-divis¬ 
ion  into  verses,  till  one  was  at  length  made  for  the  very  same 
purpose  of  a  Concordance,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  author  of  this  was  Robert  Stephens,  the  cele¬ 
brated  printer  at  Paris.  He  followed  the  example  of  Rabbi 
Natl'.an,  ilie  last  mentioned  Jew,  in  sub-dividing  the  chapters 
info  sioail  verses,  and  numbering  t’cem  ;  and  he.printed  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament  so  marked. 


Histotical  Account  of  the  Bible,  ^c.  20f 

i 

This  division  soon  came  into  general  use,  like  the  former 
one  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  same  recommendation  of 
the  Concordance  that  depended  upon  it ;  and  Latin  Testaments 
as  well  as  Bibles,  were  ever  after  distinguished  into  chapters 
and  verses. 

It  remained  for  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible  to 
push  this  invention  to  an  extremity.  The  beginning  of  every 
chapter  had  been  made  a  fresh  paragraph  in  all  the  printed  Bi» 
hies  ;  but  the  verses  were  only  marked  by  the  number,  either 
in  the  margin,  or,in  the  body  of  the  matter;  such  minute  sub¬ 
divisions  did  not  then  seem  lit  to  be  made  into  distinct  para¬ 
graphs.  But  the  English  translators  who  had  fled  to  Genevas 
during  the  persecution  of  Queen  Mary,  and  who  there  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  translation,  afterwards  famous  under  the  name  of 
the  Geneva  Bible,  separated  every  one  of  the  verses,  making 
each  into  a  distinct  paragraph.  This  new  contrivance  was  soon 
received  with  as  much  approbation  as  the  preceding ;  and  all 
Bibles,  in  all  languages,  began  to  be  printed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  verses  distinguished  into  paragraphs  ;*  and  so  the 
practice  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  singular  desti¬ 
ny,  to  which  no  other  book  has  been  subjected  !  For  in  all  other 
■works,  the  index,  or  Concordance,  or  whatever  may  be  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  matter,  is  fashioned  so  as  to  be  subordinate  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  work ;  but  in  the  Bible  alone,  the  text,  and  substance  of 
the  work,  is  disfigured,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  the  Concor¬ 
dance  that  belongs  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Bible  is 
to  the  eye,  upon  the  opening  of  it,  rather  a  book  of  reference, 
than  a  book  for  perusal  and  study ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  this  circumstance  makes  it  more  frequently  used^as  such— • 
it  is  referred  to,  merely  for  verifying  a  quotation,  and  then  it  is 
returned  to  the  shelf. 

What  book  can  be  fundamentally  understood,  if  consulted 
only  in  such  a  desultory  way  Those  who  extend  their  read¬ 
ing,  yet  still  regulate  their  efforts  by  the  chapters,  or  read  the 
verses  as  so  many  detached  paragraphs,  are  not  more  likely  to 
apprehend  the  beauties,  or  imbibe  the  full  ipeaning  of  the  sacred 

*  John  Westley’s  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  chapters  and  verses  are  all  numbered  in  the  margin; 
that  tliere  ai’e  no  breaks  by  verses. 
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.  text.  If  a  reader,  for  example,  should  make  a  stop  at  the  con* 
^elusion  of  the  2d  chapter  of  Colossians,  he  will  neglect  one  of 
the  most  important  contrasts  in  all  the  Epistles.  In  like  man* 
Her,  if  he  stop  at  the  end  of  the  5th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
Ephesians,  he  will  not  perceive  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
climax  intended — ^the  key  of  the  sublime  arch,  there  raised  by 
the  Apostle. 


VOR  THE  FRIENP. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

The  late  repeated  notifications  in  the  newspapers 
concerning  the  Jerusalem  Churchy  recommending  the  wri¬ 
tings  and  doctrines  of  its  founder,  but  without  making  known 
its  creed  or  confession,  have  induced  me  to  send  you  a  few  short 
’ extracts  from  the  letters  of  Baron  Swedenborg;  which  may  in 
some  measure  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  in  some  degree  sat¬ 
isfy  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer. 

‘ Extracts  from  the  character  of  Baton  Swedenborgs  written  by 

himself. 

“  I  was  born  at  Stockholm  1689.  My  father  was  Bishop 
of  West-Gothea.  Returning  home  in  1714  from  my  travels  in 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  I  frequently  con¬ 
versed  with  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  bestowed  upon 
me  a  large  share  of  his  favor — I  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
office  of  assessor  in  the  Metalic  College,  which  office  I  quit- 
ed  in  1747,  but  still  retain  the  salary  as  an  appointment  for 
.  life.  The  for  my  withdrawing  was,  that  I  might  be  more 

at  liberty  to  apply  myself  to  that  new  function,  to  which  the 
Lord  had  called  me.  A  higher  place  being  at  that  period  offer¬ 
ed  me,  I  declined  to  accept,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare  to  me. 
In  1729, 1  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  from  which 
time  I  have  taken  my  seat  with  the  Equestrian  Order  in  the 
triennial  assemblies  of  the  States.  I  am  a  fellow  by  invitation 
of  the  Roval  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, but  have  never 
desired  to  be  of  any  other  community,  as  I  belong  to  the  society 
of  angels,  in  which  things  spiritual  and  heavenly  are  the  only 
subjects  of  discourse  and  entertainment,  whereas  in  our  litera¬ 
ry  societies,  the  attention  is  wholly  taken  up  by  discussions  oii 


Charaetet  6f  Baton  Swtdenborg, 

the  things  of  this  world,  t  converse  freely,  and  am  in  friendship 
with  all  the  ten  bishops  of  mj  country,  several  of  whom  are  my 
near  relations,  and  also  with  the  sixteen  senators  and  the  rest 
of  the  grandees  who  love  and  honor  me,  as  knowing  that  I  am  in 
fellowship  with  the  angels.  The  king  and  queen  themselves,  as 
also  the  three  princes  their  sons,  show  me  all  kind  countenance; 
and  I  was  invited  to  eat  with  the  king  and  queen,  at  their  table, 
(an  honor  granted  only  to  the  peers  of  the  realm)  and  likewise 
since  that,  with  the  hereditary  Prince.  All  in  my  own  country 
wish  for  my  return  home. 

“  Whatever  of  worldly  honor  or  advantage  may  appear  to  be 
in  the  things  abovementioned,  1  hold  them  as  matters  of  low 
estimation,  when  compared  to  the  honor  of  that  holy  office  to 
which  the  Lord  himself  hath  called  me,  who  was  graciously- 
pleased  to  manifest  to  me,  his  unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal 
appearance  in  the  year  1743,  to  open  in  me  a  sight  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  worldf  and  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  spirits  and  an¬ 
gels;  and  this  privilege  has  continued  with  me  to  this  day. 
^rom  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  publish  various  unknown 
arcana  (secrets)  that  have  been  either  seen  or  heard  by  me, 
concerning  heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  men  after  death,  the 
true  worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  scriptures,  and 
many  other  important  truths  tending  to  salvation  and  true  wis> 
dom ;  and  that  mankind  might  receive  benefit  from  these  com¬ 
munications,  was  the  only  motive  which  has  induced  me,  at 
different  times  to  leave  my  home  to  visit  other  countries.  As 
to  this  world’s  wealth,  I  have  what  is  sufficient,  and  more  I  nei¬ 
ther  seek  nor  wish  for.” 

The  foregoinx  is  extracted  from  a  letter  affixed  to  the 

translation  of  his  “  Theosophic  lucrubration  on  t*'  ".  nature  of  in- 

« 

flux,  as  it  respects  the  communication  and  operation  of  soul  and 
body” — -which  was  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  printed  in 
London,  1770 — the  letter  is  subscribed  by  Baron  Swedenborgs 
and  dated  London,  1769. 
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In  giving  the  {bllovlng  a  place  in  The  Friend,  the  editors  do  not 
tnsh  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  ques* 
tion  here  discussed.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  however,  will  be  • 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  length  of  this  communication. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

OJV  CAPITAL  PUmSHMEJrrS. 

To  insure  the  pfficacy  of  laws  and  the' dignity  of  govern¬ 
ment,  all  civil  communities  have  found  it  necessary  to  punish 
offenders.  Among  other  punishments,  taking  the  life  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  has  been  looked  upon  as  expedient  in  certain  cases  of 
enormity,  where  the  public  good  is  greatly  endangered. 

For  what  purpose  does  society  punish  Is  it  to  repair  the 
damage,  or  to  revenge  it  ?  No  person  of  common  sense  will 
say  it  is  either;  but  simply  to  secure  the  future  good  of  the 
community,  by  deterring  others  from  the  like  offences.  The 
freebooter  robs  a  man  of  his  purse,  and  is  banged — This  does  not 
restore  the  money;  and  whatever  the  judge  who  sentences,  or 
the  sheriff  tiiat  executes,  may  tldnk  of  the  matter,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  that  made  the  law,  did  not  mean  to  act  on  so  unworthy  a 
motive  as  revenge;  but  to  awaken  the  fear  of  mankind,  the 
criminal  is  ordered  to  execution.  But  is  takins:  the  life  of  the 
offender  the  best  way  of  doing  this  The  laws  of  most  coun¬ 
tries -have  said  so,  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  nation — From  them  we 
have  copied,  or  rather  derived  our  law  principles,  but  are  we 
always  so  to  do  ?  No  !  let  the  genuine  principles  of  reason  and 
humanity  guide  us  in  future,  in  framing  and  enforcing  the  laws 
of  our  country.  If  we  are  a  free  people,  let  us  use  our  liber¬ 
ty,  but  not  abuse  it,  by  adhering  to  the  law's  of  barbarians 
merely  because  our  ancestors  chose  to  imitate  them — let  us  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  custom,  where  we  can  see  no  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  continuinsr  that  custom 

Nothing  can  appear  more  terrible  than  the  gibbet,  to  one 
who  has  a  noble  sense  of  the  world's  esteem,  or  of  his  own 
worth;  but  he  who,  by  a  long  course  of  vice  and  profligacy  of 
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fnanners,i3  grown  callous  to  all  the  generous  feelings  of  human 
nature)  is  not  likely  to  regard,  or  shrink  from  an  ignominious 
death.  He  knows  he  has  long  since  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
world’s  good  opinion,  and  has  designedly  conquered  all  sense 
of  shame.  This  does  not  depend  on  reason  alone ;  for  it  is  re* 
marked  by  all  who  have  been  witnesses  of  public  executions  in 
England,  that  more  than  one  half  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
that  are  daily  dozens^  dragged  to  execution,  ascend  the 
scaffold  in  triumph  ;  and  that  the  more  frequent  this  horrid  tra¬ 
gedy  is  exhibited  to  the  crowds  who  flock  to  gaze  at  the  inhuman 
scene,  the  more  is  the  end  and  design  of  it  defeated.  How 
shocking!  to  see  a  fellow  creature— -nay, as  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed,  a  score  of  wretched  beings,  at  once,  dragged  forth  from  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  and  from  long  confinement,  pale  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  gasping  out  the  last  remains  of  life — amidst  a  vast 
mob  of  human  beings — and  for  what  ? — bltish  humanity  ! — for  a 
a  paltry  piece  of  silver — and  is  wealth  so  precious  to  your 
hearts,  that  ye  will  take  a  man’s  life  to  secure  it.^ 

Source  of  Nature  I  Thou  didst  form  us  to  be  kind  and 
compassionate  to  each  other! — But  what!  where  are  your  feel¬ 
ings  ye  who  can  calmly  look  at  such  spectacles,  what  opin¬ 
ion  will  posterity  entertain  of  a  people  that  undertake  jour¬ 
neys  to  be  present  at  the  strangling  of  a  fellow  being ! — Where 
is  the  wisdom  of  those,  who  encourage  such  insensibility  by 
sanguinary  laws? — Who,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  any  re¬ 
gard  for  the  good  of  society,  would  not  use  his  utmost  endeav¬ 
ors  to  promote  and  nourish  every  delicate  feeling  of  humanity 
and  tenderness  ? — What  politician  that  wished  to  render  the 
people  pliable  to  government,  would  not,  by  mild  and  gentle 
laws,  inspire  all  with  kindness  and  good  will? 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ill  effects  of  public  execu¬ 
tions  on  the  minds  of  children  and  tlrose  who  are  not  habitua¬ 
ted  to  reason  on  such  cases.  Either  revenge  will  be  the  idea 
they  will  entertain,  which  will  produce  execration  instead  of 
compassion  toward  the  offender— or,  if  sympathy  for  his  suffer¬ 
ing  prevail,  the  magistrate  will  appear  in  the  character  of  a  ty¬ 
rant,  and  the  law  be  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

But  it  maybe  said,  that  the  order,  the  appearance  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil-officers,  and,  especially,  the  presence  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  will  effectually  prevent  any  such  ill  impression.  What  has 
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nligioli  to  do  with  violence  ?  will  they  not  tacitly  Exclaim 
Why  not  make  their  suit  to  the  magistrate  for  pardmif  rather 
than  to  heaven^  that  he  may  die  in  peaces  whose  days  ate  but 
half  expended  i  A  thousand  palliating  circumstances  will  arise 
in  their  minds  on  this  occasion— the  violence  of  passion,  the 
degrees  .of  provocation,  want,  distress,  and  disappointment,  are 
All  thrown  into  the  scale  that  is  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  this 
dying  martyr,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  law-^its  framers, 
and  its  officers. 

If  nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  the  culprit  can  satisfy  the 
law,  let  it  be  done,  as  in  Holland,  inside  of  the  prison,  before 
the  indwellers  there,  and  before  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose— this  method  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  expense, 
and  morals,  to  many  thousands  of  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor — and,  lamentable  to  relate,  to  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
would  otherwise  but  read  of  the  tragedy,  (another  bad  custom^ 
in  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Let  the  miser  hug  his  gold,  and  tell  us,  there  would  be  no 
securing  our  property,  unless  thieves  and  robbers  were  hanged 
out  of  the  way— ~yet  one  generous  effort  of  the  human  heart  is 
enough  to  overset  all  his  selfish  logic,  and  make  some  willing 
to  try  the  experiment  of  sparing  the  lives  of  those  who  might, 
by  proper  management,  become  penitent,  and  perhaps  useful 
members  of  the  community. 

Cannot  human  society  subsist,  without  making  war  upon 
the  species  by  rule,  and  pursuing  it  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ? 
Is  there  no  way  of  securing  the  abandoned  from  doing  mischief.^ 
Is  there  not  wisdom  enough  in  all  the  world,  to  devise  plans  to 
protect  the  peaceable  citizens,  give  stability  to  law,  and  vet  to 
spare  theUife  of  the  offender? — The  experiment  has  been  tried! 
the  plan  is  in  operation.  But  it  has  been  said  that  confinement 
in  slavery  is  worse  than  death  to  one  born  in  so  free  a  country 
as  this  t  Be  it  so. — Then  will  confinement  better  answer  t!ie 
design  of  punisliinent,  and  tlie  dread  of  it  more  effectually  de¬ 
ter  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes:  tliough  in  regard  to 
the  criminal  himself,  this  supposition  hardly  holds  true  ;  fur,  by 
habit,  he  will  soon  be  reconciled  to  his  prison  and  to  his  em¬ 
ployment:  but  to  the  spectator,  his  situation  carries  with  it  all 
its  original  horrors,  while,  at  the  same  time,  children,  and  such 
as  are  not  possessed  of  refined  notions  of  honor,  liberty,  and 
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slavery^  will  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  reparation  to  aocietj^ 
and  reven{[^  be  out  of  the  question.  Is  it  not  better  to  shut  up 
the  criminal,  teach  him  to  work,  and  inure  him  to  habits  of  80> 
cietj  and  industry,  while  he  exists  a  monument  of  the  power 
of  the  law,  and  remains  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  than  to  put  him 
under  ground  in  tiie  prime  of  life?— >But,  say  some,  if  a  vum 
breaks  the  laws  of  society ,  he  forf^ts  all  claim  toils  protection ^ 
of  course  his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow  ereiatufeSf  to  do 
with  it  as  they  please. — This  cannot  be  conceded,  unless  the 
savage  principle  of  retaliation  be  resorted  to  as  just*»-it  can¬ 
not  be  conceded,  so  long  as  society  are  possessed  of  means 
to  restrain  him  within  certain  bounds,  and  oblige  him  to  do  his 
duty  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

If  this  is  a  refined  age,  let  our  refinement  be  shown,  by 
abolishing  all  laws  and  usages  from  amongst  us,  that  are  derived 
from  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism-^nd  who  can  doubt 
that  the  punishment  of  death  had  its  origin  in  those  ages,  and 
from  the  principle  of  retaliation  which  is  so  emphatically  cott" 
demned  by  the  Great  Lawgiver  himself,  in  the  gospel. 

It  may  be.ohjected,  that  the  principle^^of  life  for  life  was 
establisiied  long  before  the  Mosaic  law  was  given,  by  that  de¬ 
claration  from  Jehovah  to  Noah,  He  that  sheddeth  man^s  blood 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  But  this  scripture  may  as  well 
be  understood  in  the  simple  form  of  an  affirmation  or  predic¬ 
tion,  as  of  a  command,  and  so  it  is  accepted  by  some  of  the 
ablest  commentators  :  many  instances  of  this  kind  of  phraseol¬ 
ogy  may  be  found  in  scripture,  tie  that  takes  the  sword  shall 
die  by  the  sword — nobody,  I  believe,  ever  yet  took  this  for  a 
Command. 

Life  for  life — an  eye  for  an  eye,  i^c. — Are  there  any  laws 
of  any  civilized  nation,  that  enact  punishments,  the  same  in 
kind  with  the  offence  committed,  except  in  this  single  instance? 
But  our  forefathers  did  so  ! — yes,  and  they  hanged  and  burnt 
witches — as  w  ell  as  quakers  and  other  dissenters.  Shall  a  legis¬ 
lature  quote  the  law  by  Moses  in  a  solitary  instance,  and  virtu¬ 
ally  declare  every  other  part  of  the  same  to  be  null  and  void  ? 
\Vho  then  but  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  shall  presume  to  say, 
this  section  is  binding,  and  those  are  abolished  ^  but  the  whole 
Mosaic  judiciary  code  is  abolished,  or  uyt  a  tittle  of  it. 

It  is  w'cll  known  that  mankind  take  many  tilings  for  grant- 
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ed)  that  coincide  v^ith  custom — ^truC)  the  law  by  Moses  does 
authorize  the  taking  of  life — but  do  we  profess  to  live  under 
the  laW)  or  the  gospel  ? — If  under  the  gospel,  let  us  make  that 
our  rule.  Said  our  Lord,“  The  prophets  and  the  law  prophecied 
(or  denounced  punishments  on  the  guilty)  until  John — Fe 
have  heard  it  said^  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  [these 
are  literal  quotations  from  the  law,]  hut  I  say  unto  you,  (so  far 
from  retaliating)  resist  not  eviU^—-lt  is  also  well  known  that 
this  doctrine  is  set  at  nought,  and  that  modern  professors,  fur 
the  most  part,  neither  practise  nor  preach  it,  but  what  is  that 
to  the  case  in  hand  the  word  is  gone  forth ;  it  stands  fast.  Let 
us  then,  hear  no  more  about  that  law  which  is  declared  to  have 
been  a  burthen  which  neither  the  Jews  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear — which  was  given  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  and  which  contained  precepts  that  were  to  be  in  force 
but  for  a  season,  which  season  is  now  past. 

Can  we  in  making  a  civil  contract,  invest  the  magistrate 
with  a  right  which  we  ourselves  do  not  possess,  viz.  to=  take 
away  our  own  life,  or  that  of  another. 

But  not  to  frighten  the  reader  w  ith  an  idea  of  a  sermon,  I 
shall  conclude  with  one  other  observation. 

Is  it  not  a  maxim  with  legislators,  to  have  every  law  so 
framed,  as  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  their  successors,  the 
power  of  altering,  amending,  or  repealing  the  same  ? — Can  a 
man  be  resuscitated  ? — Can  the  sentence  of  the  judge  be  re¬ 
versed,  after  execution  r — Can  any  future  act  of  a  legislature 
restore  the  subject  to  his  family,  his  neighborhood,  or  his  coun- 
.*  If  all  and  every  part  of  this  is  impossible,  then  is  the  case 
of  a  nature  entirely  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  Giver  of 
life,  alone,  has  the  right  to  destroy  it.  1  have  shewn  tliat  man 
has  no  delegated  power,  from  HIM,  so  to  do. 


•  How  many  perswis  have  suITered  death,  whose  innocence  shortly  af¬ 
terward,  appeared,  let  the  British  journals  reveal—  and  if  I  am  not  misin- 
ibrmed,  the  then  children  of  Albany  still  feel  a  regret  for  the  execution  of 
a  man,  who  was  one  of  its  most  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  who,  It  was  said* 
but  acted  m  his  owr.  defence. 


"  On  taking  Snuff.  21S* 

We  do  not  know  that  the  practice  which  is  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing  piece,  is  so  prevalent,  or  so  extremely  pernicious,  as  our  correspondent 
asserts.  ’  We  have  thought  proper,  however,  to  give  it  as  we  received  it— 
and  should  any  of  our  fair  readers  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  we  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  retaliate  upon  the  tobacco~che~xer»y  who,  we  think,  are  as  fit 
subjects  for  satire  as  the  snuif-takers. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

Permit  me  to  indulge,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Friend,  in  a  few  remarks  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  female  character. 

It  is  a  fact.  Messrs.  Editors,  beyond  dispute,  that  eight 
tenths  of  the  young  females  of  Albany,  indulge  themselves  in 
the  detestable  practice  of  taking  snuff;  a  practice  which,  if  en- 
conraged,  I  am  bold  to  declare,  will  be  attended  with  more  del¬ 
eterious  effects  than  any  other  fashionable  vice  that  can  be 
named.  Among  the  tiiousand  evils  which  result  from  this  per¬ 
nicious  habit,  permit  me  to  enumerate  a  few,  merely  to  com¬ 
mence  the  subject. 

9 

In  the  first  place,  it  ruins  the  voice,  and  destroys  the  fine* 
clear,  and  silver  tones  w'hich  nature  has  so  kindly  given  to  the 
female — those  tones  which  awaken  the  sensibility  of  man,  and 
lire  iiis  ambition  to  the  noblest  deeds  of  virtue. 

Secondly — It  destroys  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  turns  the 
most  beautiful  complexion  into  a  deadly,  sallow  hue. 

Thirdly — It  bedizzens  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the  eye — (that 
eye  which  nature  gave  as  an  index  to  the  soul) — and  consequent¬ 
ly  totally  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  countenance. 

Fourthly — It  incapacitates  a  female  for  the  performance 
of  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  life,  viz.  the  preparing 
of  food ;  or,  if  it  does  not,  it  ought  to — at  least,  it  ever  has  with 
me ;  for  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact,  that  every  snuffer  is  a 
dirty  cook. 

Fifihly — It  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  and  time  is 
,  MONF.Y :  for  that  female  who  is  a  great  snuffer,  will  not  take  less 
tlian  fifty  pinches  in  twelve  hours,  which, upon  the  following 
fair  calculation  of  time,  will  take  one  minute  for  every  pinch. 
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In  getting  the  box,  «  - 

Opening  the  box,  • 

Putting  the  snuff  to  the  nose, 
Cleaning  the  fingers, 

Shutting  the  box. 

Putting  away  the  box. 
Sneezing,  (if  a  small  pinch) 
Getting  the  handkerchief, 
IViping  the  snuff  from  the  lip. 
Folding  up  the  handkerchief. 
Adjusting  the  body. 


[Maiic8| 

•  5  seconds. 

•  5 
5 

5 

.  -5 

5 

^  10 
.  5 

5 
5 
5 

<  60 

‘Which  is  precisely  oTte  minute  to  a  pinch.  So  that  we  may  set 
down  one  hour  lost*  at  least,  out  of  every  24-~which  is  365 
hours  lost  in  one  year— a  time  fully  adequate  to  reading  the 
vrhole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Besides,  time,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  is  money.  Allowing  every  hour  that  is 
wasted  in  taking  snuft',  to  be  worth  six  cents,  it  will  amount  in 
one  year,  to  -  -  -  -  g  12,60 

Add  to  this,  two  cents  a  day  for  snuff,  •  6,30 

Two  snuff-boxes  in  a  year,  -  •  *50 

819,40 

— A  sum  sufficient  to  keep  a  female  clear  of  the  consumption, 
by  purchasing^anne/s,  for  at  least winters. 

Thus  it  w'ill  be  seen,  that  in  only  the  five  points  above  e* 

•  numerated  (and  to  disprove  either,  I  challenge  the  whole  corps 
of  snaff4akers,)  the  female  loses  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice-^ 
the  fine  color  of  her  skin— the  brilliant  lustre  of  her  eye- 
renders  herself  unclean  in  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  in 
life— besides  w'asting  her  time,  and  incurring  a  heavy  tax. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  evils  flowing  from  this  dis¬ 
graceful  and  nauseous  practice ;  a  hundred  others  follow.  In 
your  next  number,  1  shall  treat  this  interesting  subject  more  at 
large. 

Yours, 

TRISTRAM  SHANDY. 
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Vortitfiie, 

VOft  THE  FRIEKP* 

FORTITUDE, 

The  history  of  man,  while  it  is  replete  with  depravity, 
^ntains  instruction,  interesting  to  every  human  creature.-^ 
While  we  loath  the  odious  display  of  the  human  character,  we 
cannot  but  admire,  that  from  it  likewise  may  flow  actions, 
ennobled  by  calamity,  and  exalted  by  success.  The  dignity  of 
our  nature,  wherever  displayed,  attracts  our  supreme  regard, 
and  the  principles  which  support  it  will  always  embrace  a  large 
share  of  commendation,  as  constituting  its  very  e$sence>«-Among 
these,  fortitude  is  not  the  least  conspicuous.  It  adds  that  lus^ 
tre  of  character,  which  is  invariably  regarded  as  a  gem  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  It  may  be  defined  that  principle  of  the  mind, 
which  prompts  to  resistance  and  perseverance  in  adversity.—- 
What  shall  be  offered  on  this  subject,  will  be,  first  to  consider 
it  in  relation  to  mankind  generally,  and  secondly,  in  reference 
to  individuals. 

There  is  none  so  destitute  of  experience,  as  to  be  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  versatility  of  fortune;  nor  need  they 
imagine  a  Pandemonium,  to  paint  to  themselves  the  discord  of 
passion.  Their  own  hearts  are  a  criterion  for  the  test  of  the 
human  race.  Diflerent  conditions  may  be  pregnant  with  dif-  ■ 
ferent  calamities,  but  misfortune  and  distress,  alike  await  the 
monarch  and  the  beggar.  Whether  these  troubles  are  erected 
by  the  mind,  or  things  acting  upon  it,  both  have  their  weight  in 
accumulating  that  mass  of  affliction,  incident  to  human  life.— • 
Man,  therefore,  is  no  stranger  to  grief,  and  had  he  nothing  to 
support  himself  under  it,  far  from  being  the  noblest,  he  would 
he  the  most  wretched  being  in  the  w’orld.  Despair  would  be 
depicted  in  every  countenance,  and  terror  would  pervade  ev¬ 
ery  bosom.  But  fortitude  is  one  source,  from  which  he  may  pro¬ 
cure  aid  against  these  evils.  Its  influence  extends  farther 
than,  on  a  superficial  view,  we  are  apt  to  imagine. — If  it  does 
not  comprehend,  it  may,  at  least,  be  considered  the  foundation 
for  the  display  of  other  virtues.  This  we  sometimes  find  illus¬ 
trated  in  instances,  where  individuals  have  suffered  sad  re¬ 
verses  of  fortune,  but  have,  from  industry,  perseverance,  and 
rectitude,  successfully  encountered  thei/  afflictions,  and  re¬ 
gained  their  former  situations.  Such  instances,  we  admit,  are 
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comparatively  rare,  but  they  are  much  more  so  than  they  might 
be  5  nor  does  it  invalidate  the  excellence  of  a  virtue,  because 
men  are  unwilling  to  embrace  it.  As  it  was  before  observed, 
a  great  share  of  our  troubles  originate  in  our  own  minds. 
Thus,  we  are  disappointed  in  our  prospects,  when  the  gloomy 
cloud  of  adversity  presents  its  darkened  picture^  and  we  ima¬ 
gine  every  step  of  our  lives  marred  by  misfortunes.  Who.in  in. 
dulging  such  a  melancholy  fancy,  would  not  languish  under 
anxious  expectation,  did  not  his  own  mind  afford  him  a  resort — 
did  he  not  feel  the  energies  of  his  nature  make  the  secret  re¬ 
solve,  to  erase  the  gloomy  anticipations,  and  prepare  to  con¬ 
front  whatever  might  await  him?  If,  therefore,  fortitude  be 
found  necessary  in  obstacles  of  our  own  creation,  it  will  be 
equally  so,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  Man  is  not 
that  perfect  being,  from  whose  lips  never  proceed  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  sounds  of  scorn,  derision,  and  contempt;  nor  are  we  such 
creatures  as  not  to  be  affected,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  them.  In  our  career  through  life,  we  are  often 
placed  in  situations  in  which  the  false  opinions  of  the  world 
have  too  powerful  an  influence  upon  us,  so  much  so  that,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  than  meet  their  frowns  when  concious  of  their  er¬ 
ror,  for  the  want  of  fortitude,  we  vicld  consent  to  their  laista- 
ken  views.  We  frequently  see  this  virtue  exhibited  in  the  de¬ 
cisive  character,  and  it  universally  w  ins  our  esteem. 

“A  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate. 

And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state,” 

Si*.* 

enkindles  in  our  bosoms  every  noble  and  godlike  feeling,  amt 
irresistibly  draws  from  us.  the  tear  of  sympathy.  We  ad¬ 
mire  such  a  dignified  exhibition  of  human  nature,  but  let  us  not 
overlook  the  source  whence  it  proceeds.  From  this  general 
view  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  descend  to 
individuals. 

Rank  and  elevation  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  chan¬ 
ges.  The  fickleness  of  the  human  race  sometimes  elevates  those 
who  are  placed  over  them,  and  perhaps  deservedly,  to  the 
greatest  eminence;  at  other  times,  it  degrades  them  far  below 
the  ordinarv  level.  Such  a  review  of  fortune  in  individuals 
presents  a  gloomy  picture.  At  one  time,  the  causes  may  be 
traced  to  their  own  improvidence ;  at  another,  to  the  rash  and 
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enthnsiastic  resolutions  of  a  deluded  populace.  But  from 
^vliatever  sources  they  may  originate,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
most  amiable  have  been  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  unwel* 
come  exile,  supplicating  from  others  a  protection,  in  vain  im« 
plored  from  their  persecutors.  The  most  innocent  have  been 
condemned  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  or  have  found  an 
asylum  only  in  the  arms  of  death.  When  we  view  examples 
of  this  nature,  when  magnanimity  drops  a  tear  for  ingratitude, 
and  while  it  despises  injustice,  respects  authority,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  virtues  so  exalted  inspires  within  us  a  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  ;  we  irresistibly  catch  the  flame  of  virtue,  and  are  left  in 
admiration  and  wonder,  unable  to  decide  whether  most  to  ex¬ 
tol  the  sufferer,  or  condemn  the  persecutor.  Though  forti¬ 
tude  appears  more  admirable  in  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  it 
likewise  interests  us  in  the  most  odious  characters.  Why  it 
is  nut  equally  influential  on  our  feelings,  is  unquestionably  ow¬ 
ing  to  our  associating  with  it  the  good  qualities  of  the  one, 
while  the  other  has  nothing  but  this  which  recommends  it¬ 
self  to  our  regard.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Regulus  and  Marius.  When  we  view  the  one  expir¬ 
ing  in  the  refinement  of  Punic  torture,  we  do  not  confine  pur 
ideas  to  him  in  this  situation,  but  inquire,  why  and  wherefore 
thus? — We  trace  the  cause  to  its  origin,  in  which  we  find  dis¬ 
interested  patriotism  the  main  excitement.  We  follow  its  ef¬ 
fects,  and  gaze  with  astonishment  on  this  great  man,  who, 
brought  before  the  councils  of  his  country,  gives  his  veto  to 
peace,  and  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  surrounding  friends,  firm 
and  unalterable  in  his  purpose,  returns  to  his  enemies  with  the 
certain  expectation  of  punishment.  When  we  direct  our  re¬ 
flections  to  the  latter,  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage  in 
melancholy  pleasure,  and  surveying  the  destruction  of  that  an¬ 
cient  city— -if  we  pause  here,  and  separate  the  effect  from  the 
cause,  we  shall  lament  his  fate.  But  should  you  be  informed  of 
his  tyranny,  his  insatiable  desire  for  power,  your  feelings  are 
instantly  changed — whom  once  you  pitied,  now  you  despise;  and 
I  may  add,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  you  rejoice  in  his 
misfortunes.  But  the  great  difference  of  feeling  which  they 
excite  in  our  minds,  is.  hy  no  means,  analogous  to  the  influence 
of  this  principle  in  either.  But  for  tliis,  the  latter  had  never 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  and  again  obtained  the 
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ttliiiRate  eod  of  his  desires.  Another  example  of  fortitude  is 
seen  in  Socrates^  whose  very  name  inspires  us  with  venera> 
tioQ.  Ho  not  only  exhibited  it  in  his  life,  but  confirmed  it  by 
hia  death.  After  he  is  condemned  by  his  country^  regardless 
of  his  impending  fate,  he  converses  with  perfect  composure  with 
his  pupils  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  when  the  fatal 
draught  is  presented  to  his  lips,  amid  the  tears  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  his  friends  who  knew  his  worth,  he  is  unmoved.  By  his 
example,  convincing  his  persecutors  of  that  consoling  idea,  which 
is  so  clearly  inculcated  in  Revelation,  that  though  they  might 
kill  the  hody»ho  believed  that  there  was  a  principle'within  him 
■which  would  survive  their  malice.  From  this  view. of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  cannot  fail  to  gratify  ourselves  with  the  pleasing  idea 
of  what  superior  endowments  mau  is  possessed,  of  what  amiable 
qualities  when  called  into  action,  and  that  they  are  within  the 
control  of  all  whose  greatest  desire  is  to  become  virtuous. 

J.  D. 


ORIGIXAL  AND  SELECTED. 


Benevolence  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  affections,  and 
the  most  capable  of  promoting  human  happiness.  It  disposes 
the  individual,  while  he  consults  his  own  enjoyment,  to  be  con-- 
cernedfor  the  W'elfare  of  the  whole  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs.  It  unites  all  the  component  parts  of  society  by  mutual 
ties  and  dependencies,  similar  to  those  by  which  the  members 
•  of  the  human  bodv  are  connected  ;  and  if  men  could  emanci- 
pate  their  minds  from  all  artificial  interested  considerations— 
if  they  would  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  reflect  up¬ 
on  the  purposes  of  their  being,  their  present  state,  and  their 
future  destination,  soon  would  every  heart  acknowledge,  and 
every  mind  approve  tlie  doctrine  in  the  etnphatic  figure  of  the 
apostle  Paul;— “ye  are  members,  one  of  another,” and  no  one 
would  be  heard  to  say,  “  I  have  no  need  of  you.” 

On  temperance  and  self  denial, — Of  the  late  Doctor  John¬ 
son,  we  are  informed  bv  t'lC  writer  of  bis  Memorabilia,  that  he 
co'ild,  and  often  did,2)tous/y  abstain  from  wine  and  good  eat- 
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not  require  an  oath  from-  the  parties,  that  they  might  not  be 
tempted  to  swear  falsely  ;  it  being  very  different  for  a  man, 
where'  his  property,  reputation,  or  life,  was  at  stake,  to  have  so 
great  a'  reverence  for  the  name  of  Deity,  as  not  to  take  it  irt 
vain. 

He  declares  further,  that  not  only  to  swear  in  slight  cases, 
but  to  use  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  familiar  discourse,  is  at 
I  once,  to  dishonor,  and  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Majesty 
of  Heaven. 

Coincidence  of  natural  and  revealedBeUgion.^^^  Hospitali¬ 
ty,”  says  the  Hindoo  catechism,  is  to  be  exercised  even  to¬ 
ward  an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  to  your  door.  The  tree  doth 
not  withdraw  its  shade  from  the  wood-cutter.  Good  men  ex¬ 
tend  their  charity  even  to  the  vilest  animals— The  moon  doth 
lot  withhold  his  light  even  from  the  vilest  outcast.” 

Whether  this  precept  were  handed  by  tradition  or  deri¬ 
ved  to  them  from  the  sacred  writings — .it  certainly  partakes  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Divine  code.  Said  our  Lord — Love  your  ene¬ 
mies  i  bless  them  that  curse  youy  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoUf 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  youj 
that  ye  may  be  (like)  your  heavenly  Father,  (who)  maketh  his 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust. 

Theatre  in  CAina.—The  ancient  Chinese  sages  and  man¬ 
darins,  uniformly  condemned  theatrical  represep*‘'tioiis.  They 
are,  says  a  French  inissionaryj  rather  tolerated  than  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  existing  laws.  The  modern  Chinese  literati 
seldom  employ  their  talents  in  writing  for  the  stage;  and  were 
the  editiors  of  gazettes  to  debase  their  pages  by  any  notices  re¬ 
specting  the  stage,  or  players,  they  would  be  subjected  to  cen-' 
sure  and  punishment.  And  notwithstanding  the  fondness  of 
the  Chinese  for  such  exhibitions,  the  managers  are  so  put  to  it 
to  procure  actors,  that  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  children  and 
bring  them  up  to  the  drudgery. 

“  Females  are  not  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage— boys. 
Or  men,  being  employed  in  their  room.” 

Chinese  Oratory. — “The  Chinese  do  not  admit  of  those 
powerful  modulations  of  voice,  expressive  gestures,  and  anima- 
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ted  declamations,  so  much  affected  by  European  orators.-^ 
Their  public  assemblies,  being  composed  of  grave  hearers,  who 
wish  their  understandings  to  be  calmly  and  gradually  enlight¬ 
ened,  would  be  highly  offended  by  any  appearance  of  a  wish  to 
impress  their  feelings.” 

On  Pride. — There  is  uothing,in  man,  that  is  more  insup» 
portable,  or  more  universally  despised,  than  pride;  it  is  a  kind 
of  passion  which  corrupts  all  the  good  qualities  which  he  may 
possess.  Pride  is  the  first  vice  which  takes  possession  of  his 
heart,  and  it  is  the  last  that  departs  from  it. — Well  might 
Solomon  advise  to  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  because 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  af  life.'*^ 

When  we  look  at  a  field  of  corn,  we  find  those  stalks  which 
raise  their  heads  the  highest,  are  the  emptiest.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  man ;  those  who  assume  the  greatest  consequence 
have  generally  the  least  share  of  judgment  and  ability. 

A  boy  sitting  in  a  church  yard,  on  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
thus  adressed  himself  to  another  boy— “  this  tomb  of  my  father,” 
said  he,  “is  of  marble,  his  epitaph  is  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  the  pavement  around  it  is  of  Mosaic  work;  but  nothing 
appears  at  thy  father’s  grave  but  a  small  plain  stone  at  the  head, 
and  a  lesser  one  at  the  foot,  and  a  few  shovel-fulls  of  earth  over 
his  body  “hold  your  tongue,”  said  the  other,  “before  your 
father  shall  have  been  able  to’  remove  that  fine  stone,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  mine  will  have  arrived  in  Pai’adise.” 

The  Count  de  Caylus  happened  one  day  to  see  on  the 
border  of  a  ditch  a  countryman  asleep,  and  a  boy,  about  clevCii 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  regarding  the  lineaments  of  his  face, 
and  the  oddity  of  his  dress,  with  a  fixed  attention.  The  Count 
approaching  with  affability,  asked  him  about  what  he  was  think¬ 
ing. — “  Sir,”  said  the  child,  “  if  I  knew  how  to  draw,  I  would 
trace  out  the  figure  of  this  man.” — “  Do  so  then,”  said  this  ad¬ 
mirer  of  artists,  “  here  are  tablets  and  a  crayon.”  Embolden¬ 
ed  by  this  encouragement,  the  child  attempted. — Scarcely  had 
he  finished  the  head,  when  the  Count  tenderly  embraced  him, 
inquired  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  took  him  under  his  patron¬ 
age  and  care. 
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ing ;  but  was  less  able,  when  he  indulged  at  all,  to  indulge  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  with  sober,  patient  moderation. 

By  this  we  may  see  that  the  highest  degree  of  philosophy 
and  learning  cannot  render  a  man  proof  against  the  violence  of 
appetite.  How  irrational  to  talk  of  moderation  in  the  use  of 
things  that  are  hurtful  both  in  their  nature  and  tendency  !— 
How  necessary  that  prayer! — Abandon  us  not  to  temptation.” 

__  I 

Extracts  from  the  character  of  Montesquieu,  written  by 
himself. — Study, says  he,  has  been  my  sovereign  remedy,  against 
all  the  disquietudes  of  life;  having  never  experienced  any  anx¬ 
iety,  which  an  hour’s  reading  did  not  dispel.  I  awake  in  the 
morning  witj^secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  day,  and  I  view  the  light 
witli  gratitude.  I  do  not  dislike  to  divert  myself,  internally,  with 
other  men,  reserving  to  them  the  right,  in  their  turn,  of  think¬ 
ing  what  they  please  of  me.  I  have  always  had  a  puerile  fear 
of  the  generality  of  great  men;  but  when  I  have  known  them, 
there  have  been  scarcely  any  bounds  to  my  contempt  of  them. 
I  had  naturally  a  love  for  the  good  and  honor  of  my  country, 
but  little  for  what  is  called  glory.  When  I  travelled  into  for¬ 
eign  parts,  I  felt  the  same  attachment  to  them  as  to  my.  own 
country;  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  wished 
they  luid  been  in  a  more  prosperous  state.  I  have-  thought  I 
discovered  talents  in  men  who  were  reported  to  possess  none. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  bad  opinion  of  myself,  from 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  verv  few  situations  in  the  state 
ior  which  I  am  fitted.  I  understand  nothing  of  the  process  of  a 
law- -suit,  notwithstanding  my  application  to  the  subject.  But 
what  most  disgusted  me,  was  the  consideration  that  a  set  of  ig¬ 
norant  wretches  possessed  this  talent,  which  I  could  not  acquire. 
I  wish  no  other  favor  from  government  than  the  advantage  of 
sha’  lng  in  its  blessings,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen;  and  I  thank  heaven,  that  having  given  me  mediocri¬ 
ty  in  all  things,  it  has  been  pleased  to  endue  my  mind  with  a 
spirit  of  moderation.  Reading  has  impaired  my  sight,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  little  light  which  remains  with  me,  is  on¬ 
ly  the  eve  of  that  day  whereon  my  eyes  will  close  for  ever,  on 
all  below  the  sun.  If  I  had  ever  known  of  any  thing  that  would 
have  been  useful  to  myself  but  injurious  to  my  family,  I  should 
iiave  rejected  it  with  all  my  soul.  If  I  had  known  of  any 
voi.  I.  -  A  a 
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.thing  advantageous  to  my  family,  but  hurtful  to  my  country,  I 
should  have  striven  to  forget  it.  If  I  had  known  of  any  thing 
serviceable  to  my  country,  but  ir\juriou8  to  Europe  and  man¬ 
kind,  I  should  have  considered  it  a  crime  to  encourage  it.  I 
wish  to  be  unaffected  in  my  commerce  with  mankind,  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  few  favors  as  possible,  and  to  do  as  many  as  are  in  my 
power.  If  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul  be  a  delusion,  I  should 
be  sorry  not  to  believe  in  it:  for  I  confess  I  am  not  so  humble 
as  the  Deist.*  I  know  not  how  they  think,  but  I  am  delighted 
in  believing  that  I  am  as  immortal  as  God  himself,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Revelation,  metaphysical  ideas  afford  me  a  very 
strong  hope  of  everlasting  happiness— a  hope  which  I  will  nev¬ 
er  renounce.” 

_  ♦ 

On  profane  swearing. — Our  language  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  detestation  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  the  horrid  practice  of  swearing.  The  common 
swearer  forgets  that  his  Maker,  whom  he  has  called  upon  as  a 
Avitncss,  will  most  assuredly  punish  the  sacrilegious  abuse  of 
His  Holy  J^Tame. 

The  writer  of  this  is  happy  to  find  that  profane  swearing 
is  not  so  often  heard  as  formerly.  Tins  fact,  instead  of  aba¬ 
ting  the  zeal  of  the  lovers  of  propriety  and  morality,  should  en¬ 
courage  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  the  glorious  work  of 
abolishing  this  heathenish  custom — heathenish^  did  I  say?— * 
Shades  of  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Xenophon!  forgive  the  expres¬ 
sion  ! 

It  has  often  been  hinted  that  the  frequent,  and  often  irrev¬ 
erent  use  of  the  Great  Name,  by  public  speakers  and  distin¬ 
guished  men,  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  embolden  children, 
and  illiterate  persons,  to  use  it  as  a  kind  of  by-word^  in  com¬ 
mon  discourse ;  but  the  multiplication  of  oaths  in  ordinary  and 
often  in  trivia*  cases  in  law,  and  by  the  magistrate,  and  for 
qualification  to  petty  ofbces,  has,  I  believe,  done  more  to 
spread  the  contagion. — Plato  was  so  desirous  of  preserving  the 
sacred  character  of  an  oath,  that  he  desired,  all  trials  where 
temporal  interest  alone  was  concerned,  that  the  judges  would 

The  Deist,  he  thinks,  must  have  a  mean  opinion  of  the  soul  to  imagine 
that  it  must  die  with  the  body. 
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Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear; 

No  longer  eharm  my  lonely  ear. 

No  more  the  witchery  of  thy  smiles^ 

My  bosom  of  its  g^ief  beguiles— 

No  tender  glances  of  thine  eye^  i 
Thrill  every  nerve  with  extacy. 

Oh  then  return,  my  fair,  once  more ; 

And  to  my  aching  heart  restore 

Those  pleasures,  and  those  blessings  too— 

The  gifts  alone  of  love  and  you. 

Albany f  June  29,  1815.  ^ 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


TO 


With  two  Wreaths. 

Accept,  my  sweet  girl,  these  fanciful  ^Teaths, 

.Which  violets  and  roses  entwine ; 

Oh  may  our  hearts  be  united  as  these— 

Bv  the  bonds  of  affection  divine. 

¥ 

But  mark — ^these  blossoms  will  droop,  my  dear  maid; 

Ah !  yet  then  will  the  fillets  remain — 

So  may  our  souls,  when  cold  age  shall  pervade. 

Their  earliest  attachment  retain. 


SELECTED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


CHESS. 

Two  Persians  had  engaged  in  such  deep  play,  that  the  whole  fortune 
of  one  of  them  was  gained  by  his  opponent.  He  who  played  the  white  was 
the  ruined  man,  and,  made  desperate  by  his  loss,  offei'ed  his  favorite  wife 
as  his  last  stake.  She,  from  a  window  above,  viewing  the  game,  called  out 
to  him  to  concede  his  castle,  and  preserve  her  life. 

1  Situation  of  the  Game. 

Black. 

King  at  the  Queen’s  knight’s  square,  i 

Queen  at  the  King’s  knight’s, 

Castle  at  the  King’s  knight’s  second  square# 

Castle  at  the  white  Queen’s  knight’s  second. 

White. 

King  at  his  castle’s  fourth  square. 

Queen’s  castle  at  its  own  second. 
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King’s  Bishop  at  his  King’s  fourth. 

Queen’s  knight’s  pawn  at  his  knight’s  sixth. 

Queen’s  Bishop’s  pawn  at  his  Bishop’s  sixth. 

White  to  play. , 

THE  PERSIAN  GAMESTERS. 

Where  the  stream  of  Solophena 
Winds  along  the  silent  vale ; 

Where  the  palm*trees  softly  murmur, 

Waving  to  the  gentle  gale; 

By  the  myrtle-woven  windows 
Of  an  old  romantic  seat, 

Sat  at  Chess  two  noble  Persians, 

Shelter’d  from  the  scorching  heat  ^ 

Here,  with  beating  heart,  Alcan  zor 
View’d  the  deep  eventful  play  ; 

Here,  with  black,  o’er-arching  eyebrow. 

Sat  the  Caliph  Mehmed  Bey. 

Now,  with  wary  eye,  the  Persian 
Marks  each  passion  of  the  hearty 
And  the  gallant  brave  Alcanzoj 
Yields  a  victim  to  his  art. 

&oon  his  ancient  stores  of  treasure. 

Soon  his  wealth  and  wide  domain. 

Soon  tlie  gleanings  of  his  father. 

Fall  the  crafty  Caliph’s  gain : 

Now  he  maddens  as  the  lion. 

Raging  through  the  desert  grove ; 

Now,  with  desperate  oath  he  pledges 
Zaida’s  beauty,  Zaida’s  love. 

Mehmed  Bev  the  offer  seizes. 

Triumph  glistens  in  his  eyes. 

Ah !  rash  youth,  that  thou  hadst  nCv^ 

Dared  to  risk  so  fair  a  prize ! 

For  impending  ruin  threatens 
To  devoie  thy  hapless  love:— • 

But  what  piercing  accents  issue 
From  the  latticed  heights  above  ? 

’TIs  the  beauteous  Zaida  crying. 

Half  distracted,  “  O  my  life ! 

To  thy  foe  concede  thy  castle, 

*^And  preserve  from  death  thy  wife:’* 
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FOR  THE  FRIENB. 


IMPROMPTU, 

Wrilten  in  a  Bible  presented  to  a  college  friend,  on  the  ene  of 

separation. 

The  gilded  toy  may  pain  beguile; 

Honor’s  bubbles  lure  awhile. 

♦  ^ 

And  rapture-thrilling  beauty’s  smile 
To  softer  throbs  awake  the  heart, 

Wl\ich  friendship’s  ties  now  close  entwine^. 

\V'ith  living  fibres,  wove  from  mine :  .  '  ' 

And  must,  all !  must  they  part  ? 

Yes ;  you,  my  friend,  I  m  ust  resigi^ 

To  meet  a  parent’s  ivarm  embrace. 

To  run  .the  course  afg^t^’s  race. 

Our  countr)’’s  future  honors  grace. 

Or  laurels  reap  in  fields  of  strife — 

Rut  let,  dear  F - ,  where’er  you  be. 

This  sacred  volume  speak  for  me. 

Hence  spring  eternal  streams  of  life.*’ 

A. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE^OSE. 

TO  MISS  - . 

1 

The  rose  on  yon  thorn,  the  fresh  blooming  rose. 

Its  delicate  figure,  its  sweet  blushing  hue. 

Its  charms  now  unfolding  on  tlie  stem  where  it  grow^jj 
To  me,  O  fair  nymph,  seems  an  emblem  of  you. 

But  if  eager  to  win  it,  and  wear  in  my  bosom, 

A  thorn  wounds  the  heart shall  ever  pe;:t  true; 
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O  say  then,  fair  maid^  ewtliia  houtiful  blossom. 
In  aught  but  kta  ekamm^  be  an  emilem  of  you  ? 

O  no !  the  soft  satile  tllat  j^iys  in  eaeb  IbaHire, 
Where  the  graces  aB  untie  and  Innierin  iriew ; 
^Tis  only  when  afcimof  its  lAinu,  lovely  creature, 
’Tis  diet  the  rase  is  an  emNnn 
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ffritten  on  an  oecasion  from  what  follows  sufficiently  apparent. 

O !  TELL  me  not  her  eyes  are  bright ;  * 

Too  well  I  know  their  wide-control; 

For  while  I  gazed  in  fond  delight. 

My  heart  their  thrilling  glances  stole. 

Those  blushing  cheeks,  ao  sweetly  fair. 

Where  roses  with  the  lilies  vie. 

Might  with  the  blazing  sun  compare — 

They  please,  yet  pain,  the  gfazer^s  eye. 

Those  ruby  lips,  where  graces  meet. 

And  Cupids  bask  beneath  her  eye— 

Their  kiss  so  sweet — so  deadly  sw'eet-^ 

Whatever  they  touch,  in  rs^ture  die. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND 


All  now  is  cheerless,  vacant  here. 
Since  thou  art  gone,  Eliza  dear; 

Ev’n  Nature’s  charms  give  no  deligh^ 
Robb’d  of  an  ornament  so  bright. 

In  yonder  rose  in  vain  I  seek 
The  blush  which  lives  upon  thy  cheek 
That,  withering,  meets  an  early  doom— 
Thy  roses  shall  for  ever  bloom. 

In  vain,  in  yon  gay  tulip’s  hue. 

The  lustre  of  thy  lip  I  view — 

Not  all  the  dews  which  bathe  its  leaf. 
Can  cheat  my  fancy  to  belief. 

Tso  more  thy  soul-entrancing  song, 

Itf melting  munntirs,  floats  along : 


